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The Reasonableness of Belief 


by Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., President of Northwestern University. 


i: that remarkable book, Boswell’s 
* Life of Johnson,” an interesting 
conversation is recorded which | shall 
place in the beginning of this article: 
* Boswell: * There are, | am afraid, many 
people who have no religion at all?’ Se- 
ward: * And sensible people, too.’ John- 
son: ‘Why, Sir, not sensible in that re- 
spect. There must be either a natural or 
a moral stupidity, if one lives in a total 
neglect of so very important a concern.’ 
Seward: ‘I wonder that there should be 
people without religion.’ Johnson: ‘ Sir, 
you need not wonder at this, when you 
consider how large a proportion of al- 
most every man’s life is passed without 
thinking of it. I myself was for some 
years totally regardless of religion. It 
had dropped out of my mind. It was at 
an early part of my life. Sickness 
brought it back, and 1 hope I have never 
lost it since.’ ”’ 

There are more men and women in the 
world to-day whe are religious than in 
any previous period of our history. It is 
still unfortunacely the case, however, that 
there are many people living in what we 
call Christian countries, who have no re- 
ligion at all. We find them in our uni- 
versities and colleges, as well as in the 
world outside. Fortunately, we do not 
often find them in professors’ chairs, or in 
places of influence and power. When we 
do find them we can only say, as old Dr. 
Johnson said, that however sensible they 
may be in other things, they certainly are 
not sensible in this very important—nay, 
most important——matter. 

It is true that most irreligious people 
belong to the thoughtless class, and that 


they ate irreligious, because they are 
thoughtless and indifferent. As a rule, 
the irreligious students in our colleges 
are not the most serious-minded. ‘They 
are not the thinkers, they are rather the 
dawdlers. ‘Lhis is not always so. but 
where it is not, it is the exception prov- 
ing the rule. Those who are irreligious 
are not so because they have investigated 
the claims of religion and found it intel- 
lectually impossible to assent thereto. 
With rare exceptions they are irreli- 
gious because they have never seriously 
considered the matter. 

There is no class of men who are better 
qualified to weigh testimony than the 
lawyers. And it may be of some value 
to recall that the great lawyers have ac- 
cepted the Christian religion, and the 
evidence upon which it rests its claims. 
It is not without significance that Simon 
Greenleaf, whose “ Treatise on the Law 
of Evidence” has been for fifty years, 


. and still continues to be, the standard au- 


thority on that subject throughout the 
United States, should also have written 
the “ Examination -of the Testimony of 
the Four Evangelists, by the Rules of 
Evidence Administered in Courts of Jus- 
tice, with an Account of the Trial of Je- 
sus.” This book was published in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States. That 
the conclusions of this master of the law 
of evidence were favorable to the claims 
made for the Christian religion is evident 
from the fact that Greenleaf was for 
many years the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society. 

Only men who are the most eminent 
in the legal profession reach the exalted 
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office of Chief Justice of the United 
States. What such men have thought 


of the Christian religion it may be worth 
while to inquire. The first Chief Justice 
was John Jay, of whom Webster said: 
“ When the spotless ermine of the judicial 
robe fell on John Jay, it touched nothing 
less spotless than itself.” He was a de- 
vout member of the Episcopal Church, 
and was its generous benefactor. The 
last office he filled was that of President 
of the American Bible Society. The fol- 
lowing extract from his will shows his 
deep religious conviction: “ Unto Him 
who is the author and giver of all good, 
| render sincere and humble thanks for 
His manifold and unmerited blessings. 
and especially for our redemption and 
salvation by His beloved Son. He has 
been pleased to bless me. 

Blessed be His holy name.” 

Marshall is conceded to have been the 
ereatest of the Chief Justices. He was a 
man of superb intellect, and of great 
learning. The depth and iervor of his 
religious convictions no man has ever 
called in question. On a certain occa- 
sion, when he was traveling in Virginia, 
he stopped over night at a hotel, and 
found himself in a company of infidels. 
for five hours they assailed the Christian 
religion, and he listened. Finally, and 
not knowing that he was the Chief Jus- 
tice, some of the company appealed to 
Marshall for his opinion. One who was 
present declared that an attempt to de- 
scribe what followed ‘“ would be an at- 
tempt to paint the sunbeams.” After 
Marshallhad coneluded not another word 
was uttered. Marshall made a most elo- 
quent and unanswerable appeal of an 
hour. “So perfect was his recollection 
that every argument. urged against the 
Christian religion was met in the order in 
which it was advanced. tiume’s sophis- 
try on the subject of miracles was, if pos- 
sible, more perfectly answered than it had 
already been by Campbell.” For years 
Marshall was a Unitarian in opinion, be- 
lieving in the truth of the Christian rev- 
elation, but not in the divinity of Christ. 
Later in life he read “ Keith on Proph- 
ecy.” a book in which the Saviour’s di- 
vinitv is incidentally considered. and it 
led him to make a fuller investigation 
of the subject. and finally to an accept- 
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ance of the doctrine of the supreme divin- 
ity of Jesus. 

Roger Brooke Taney, who filled the 
office of Chief Justice from 1836 te 1864. 
is regarded as second only to Marshall. 
Justice Benjamin R. Curtis, who 
sented from Taney in the fameus Dred 
Seott case, in a eulogy which he delivered 
on Taney after his death, after alluding 
to his “ surpassing ability.” and to “ his 
great qualities of character and mind,” 
added: ** His power of subtle analysis ex- 
ceeded that of any man I ever knew.” 
Taney was a most devout member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and a constant 
attendant upon its services. 

Salmon P. Chase was Chief Justice 
from 1864 to 1874. succeeding to the of- 
fice on the death of Taney. He was a 
man in whom the faculty of reason was 
very strong, and all recognized the clear- 
ness of his perceptions. Chase was a 
member of the Episcopal Church. Mr. 
William M. Fvarts, in the eulogy which 
he pronounced on Chase before the 
alumni of Dartmouth College, com- 
mented on his religious views as follows: 
* His adhesion to the Christian faith was 
simple and constant and sincere, and he 
accepted it as the master and rule of his 
life, in devout confidence in the moral 
government of the world, as a present 
and real supremacy over the race of man 
and all human affairs. He was all his 
life a great student of the Scriptures, and 
no modern speculations ever shook the 
solid reasons of his belief.” 

Oliver Ellsworth is said to have been 
as distinguished for his sincerity as a 
Christian as he was for his extraordinary 
endowments and his accomplishments as 
an advocate. Morrison R. Waite was a 
member of the Episcopal Church. and a 
constant attendant on its services. The 
present Chief Justice, Melville W. Fuller, 
is a member of the same church, and has 
been prominent in its councils. Every 
one of the Chief Justices, therefore, has 
heen not only a believer in God and in 
the Bible. but also in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 

The men who have been eminent in 
the legal profession have been. as a rule. 
believers in the Christian religion. The 
limits of this article do not permit me to 
multiply instances. Men accustomed to 
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The Holy Spirit as the 


weigh testimony and to determine its 
truth or falsity have brought their splen- 
did intellects to the thoughtful consider- 
ation of the authority of the Bible, and 
have reached the conclusion that the 
claims made for it are well founded. 1 
have confined myself to the legal profes- 
sion, but it were easy to show that most 
of the great thinkers, the men whose 
names are enrolled among the immortals, 
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By Principal Wiiliam Caven, D.D., 


co nt eta may be spoken of as the 

production of the men who wrote it. 
Ir, a quite real sense it is so. The sacred 
penmen wrote with perfect freedom, and 
the writings of each of them bear distinct 
marks of his personality. We can as read- 
ily distinguish the style of John from that 
of Paul as we can distinguish the style of 
uninspired writers of strong characteris- 
tics. No thoughtful student of the Bible 
regards the sacred writers as merely the 
pen or the amanuensis of the Holy Spirit. 

But Scripture, nevertheless, is, in all 
its parts, a divine product.—divine, as 
truly as it is human. Scripture will not 
allow us to forget this momentous part. 
* The word of the Lord came” unto the 
prophets. ‘ Thus saith the Lord,” is their 
frequent formula. David, “in Spirit,” 
wrote his Psalms. ‘ The Holy Ghost 
spake by the mouth” of David. “ The 
prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved (borne along) by the 
Holy Ghost.” And if “ all Scripture ” of 
the Old Testament “* was given by inspira- 
ticn of God,” not less surely is divine in- 
spiration to be predicated of the New Tes- 
tament. The evangelists and apostles 
can all say with Paul: “ which things also 
we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” All good words written 
o spoken are, in a sense, the words of the 
Spirit; but Holy Scripture has, among 
Writings, a place altogether unique, as 
being without any abatement or qualifi- 
cation the Word of God 

Now the subject to be illustrated is that 
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have been men of similar belief. The 
point | desire to make is that it is not 
“ sensible,” to use Dr. Johnson’s word, to 
be unconcerned about religion, or to as- 
sume that the claims made for the Chris- 
tian religion are so unsupported by evi- 
dence that great minds accustomed to 
sifting testimony and to weighing evi- 
dence can not believe that the Bible is 
really the Word of God. 


Interpreter of Scripture 
LL.D., of Knox College, Toronto. 


the Holy Spirit, who spake through the 
writers of both Testaments, is himself 
the proper interpreter of the words of 
which He is truly the speaker. Without 
this aid no one will read the Word aright 
—will receive through it what it is fitted 
and intended to convey. “ For what man 
knoweth the things of a man save the 
spirit of man which is in him; even so, 
the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God.” “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them for they are 
spiritually discerned.” 

By these strong declarations it is not 
meant that the “ natural man ’’—the man 
who is not taught by the Spirit nor under 
his special guidance—can not, in any 
measure, comprehend the statements of 
Scripture respecting God and _spirituai 
things. For not only can such an one un- 
derstand the narratives of the Bible and 
its ethical teachings, but he may so ap- 
prehend that he can clearly teach what 
Scripture reveals concerning the attri- 
butes of God, the Person of the Redeemer, 
and the way of salvation through faith in 
Him. That some who have not them- 
selves entered the kingdom of God nor 
been taught by the Spirit of God, have 
spoken and written of these things with 
clearness and propriety, is perfectly cer- 
tain. “ Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name cast out dev- 
ils? and in thy name done many wonder- 
ful works? And then will T profess unto 
them TI never knew you.” 
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Must we then take back what has been 
sail of the Spirit as the necessary inter- 
preter? Assuredly not. lor what is it 
to understand the Scriptures—to know 
them? This is the crucial question. Our 
answer to this question will show whether 
the Spirit is needed as interpreter of 
Scripture or not. If the true, saving 
knowledge of God consists merely in the 
intellectual apprehension of the statements 
of Scripture regarding the way of life, 
there is no necessity for any special work 
of the Spirit. If anyone who can give 
right answers to the questions: Who de- 
livers us from the wrath to come and 
opens for us the gate of heaven? Why 
did Jesus Christ lay down His life in the 
accomplishment of His mission? How do 
we come into such relation to Christ that 
we are saved by Him?—is in a state of 
salvation, the help of a divine teacher or 
interpreter is indeed unnecessary ; for in 
order to give correct answers to these 
questions an acquaintance with Scripture 
such as may easily be acquired by ordi- 
nary methods of instruction will suffice. 

But we can not admit that one whose 
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knowledge of God and His Word is mere- 
ly that gained through human teaching 
dees, in the truest sense, know either 
Seripture or its Author. In this matter 
real knowledge is inseparable from faith. 
When the Lord says, * This is eternal life 
that they might know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent,” the * knowledge ” is more than that 
of true propositions about God. It is 
knowledge in which the heart is not less 
concerned than the head; and in like man- 
ner the true knowledge of Scripture is 
more than intellectual apprehension of its 
contents. It is the knowledge of what is 
known and felt to be real. 

When, therefore, we call the Spirit the 
interpreter of Scripture, much more is 
meant than that the Spirit enables us to 
comprehend the terms and propositions of 
the Bible. He makes the truths of Scrip- 
ture living realities to us. He endows us 
with those sentiments which bring us into 
accord with the teachings of Scripture, 
and make the kingdom of God not less 
real than the sensible world; while it is 
seen to be infinitely more important. 


(Concluded in The Intercollegian for April) 


Two American Colleges and Their Three Hundred 
Missionary Alumnae 
By Grace M. Kimball, M.D., Professor in Vassar College 


W!? IEN we consider the development 

of the missionary spitit in our 
colleges we must not fall into the mistake 
of regarding these institutions independ- 
ently of the age, the tendencies of public 
opinion, and the type of individual devel- 
opment under which they originated. We 
shall find that the force of this spirit in 
each institution maintains a very direct 
proportion to the force of the missionary 
spirit of the time at which each was found- 
ed, and to the predominance of that spirit 
in the mind of the founder or founders. 
And we shall also find that these influ- 
ences have been constant throughout the 
history of each college, little modified by 
the ebb and flow of time and men. Cer- 
tain colleges stand pre-eminently for cer- 
tain things, and that thing which each 
stands for does not change as time goes 


on, although the progress in each depart- 
ment differs relatively at different times 
and under different management. Thus 
the spirit of the present time is felt in 
each to modify but not to change. Fac- 
ulty and students alike are members of 
the world community and bring to college 
life the spirit which has come to them in 
home and social and church life. If that 
spirit has been to the majority, or even to 
a large minority in either body, an earnest, 
devoted, living Christian spirit, the spir- 
itual mercury will rise. If worldliness 
and mere intellectuality have made up the 
atmosphere in which they have lived, the 
spiritual mercury will sink, because a col- 
lege is a collection of men and women, 
whose composite character for the time 
makes up the superficial character of the 
college. But below this superficial char- 
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acter there stands the college which must 
ever be what it was to those who laid its 
foundations. And the spirit of that time 
and of those men and women make the 
real and permanent character of the in- 
stitution. 

From two American institutions, one 
for women only and the other a co-edu- 
cational college, there have gone to the 
various foreign mission fields more than 
three hundred women as _ missionaries. 
Such a record surely can not be paral- 
leled. In view of the large part that 
women must play in bringing enlighten- 
ment to the dark places of the earth, it is 
worth while to consider the influence of 
the founders and of the times when these 
colleges were founded, and the effect of 
these combined influences on the internal 
and external life of these two institutions. 

I shall speak first of Oberlin, founded 
at a time of great religious upheavals and 
having as its representative the fiery- 
souled Finney. Whatever we of the pres- 
ent day may think of the religious type 


developed in and by Finney, we can not . 


gainsay the fact that his religion was clear- 
cut and with the dynamic of intense con- 
viction. And so the time and the man 
gave to Oberlin its ardently religious 
tone, which it has never lost. It is inter- 
esting to note, in passing, the sympathy 
between Oberlin and Mt. Holyoke, or 
rather between Oberlin and the incipient 
Mt. Holyoke in the brain of Mary Lyon, 
then a teacher in Ipswich—a sympathy 
which prompted her and her kindred spir- 
its to send to the propagators of Oberlin 
the then large sum of $450 in testimony of 
appreciation of the opening of Oberlin to 
women. The return of this gift sixty 
years later at the time of Mt. Holvoke’s 
dire distress is witness to the continued 
sympathy between the institutions. And 
not only has there been sympathy. There 
has been emulation in good works, as we 
shall see by comparing their records. 
Since its foundation Oberlin has sent to 
the foreign field 123 women, and I know 
not how many men. 

Ranking with Oberlin both in time and 
in its pre-eminent devotion to the mission- 
ary idea—though late as a college—stands 
Mt. Holyoke. Coming into existence 
about the same time as Oberlin, it felt the 


wonderful revival of religious zeal and 
the moving of the missionary spirit, which 
was so strong at that time, especially in 
New England. They who doubt the re- 
ality and the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the life of to-day may well consider 
how it is that vast, pervasive movements 
are set on foot with little of human initi- 
ative. Why is it that from time to time 
we become conscious that large numbers 
of people are thinking and feeling along 
the same lines, and there bursts upon us 
some new, unplanned and unexpected 
movement like the foreign missionary 
movement of the first of this century, like 
the anti-slavery movement later on, and 
like the spirit of extra-territorial duty that 
is upon us to-day. And so into the intrin- 
sic character of Mt. Holyoke went the 
acknowledgment of responsibility for the 
spiritual and moral and mental condition 
of the world, without respect to geograph- 
ical or race limitations. And that spirit 
remains there to-day as strong and posi- 
tive as in its earliest days, though outward 
manifestations may have changed. 

So thoroughly interwoven into its life 
is this missionary element that I always 
stop to recollect if Mary Lyon, Fidelia 
Fiske, Miss Rice, Charlotte and Mary 
Ely were each in turn the principal of Mt. 
Holyoke among the hills of Massachu- 
setts, or if it was the Mt. Holyoke of the 
Persian hills or the Mt. Holyoke among 
the Khurdish mountains where their life- 
work carried on the spirit and the truth of 
the mother institution. 

Fallacies die hard. And the fallacy that 
devotion to the interests of home precludes 
devotion to the foreign is by no single 
instance more forcibly disproved than in 
the case of Mary Lyon and the institu- 
tion that she founded. A missionary, the 
most effective in the cause of the liberal 
education of women, and so in the devel- 
opment of her own country, she certainly 
lost none of her intensity and effective- 
ness for this work by reason of the ardent 
and unwavering belief in the whole Chris- 
tian duty—embracing the world as its ob- 
ject. Thus we find that this wonderful 
woman, who was so intent upon the her- 
culean task to which she has set herself, 
has a mind and a soul so broad that she 
inserts in the first circular embodying the 
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aims of this new institution this article: 
(The school) “is designed to cultivate 
the missionary spirit among its pupils; no 
romantic idea of moving in some high 
sphere, but the feeling that they should 
live for God wherever He may appoint 
their lot.” 

In the inspired wisdom of her character 
and of her planning, Mary Lyon origi- 
nated an institution that nas in all the 
descending years demonstrated the practi- 
cal adaptation of the inspiration to the 
needs of our own country and of the 
world. And so we find that apart from 
the genuine value of its work in purely 
secular learning, Mt. Holyoke has been 
just as genuine in its results in mission- 
ary fruitage. Its character has never 
heen ambiguous. The records are in- 
complete, but in the sixty years since it 
began to send forth its students 189 are 
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known to have gone to foreign mission 
fields, or at the rate of three a vear, and 
doubtless there are many unrecorded 
names. ‘this also is in addition to the 
large number who have given themselves 
to work among our only less foreign In- 
dians and to other branches of home mis- 
The gifts of the students to mis- 
sions, far out of proportion to the wealth 
represented by them, is a not less strong 
evidence of the spirit that worked upon 
them. The institutions at home and 
abroad, founded on the principles laid 
down at Mt. Holyoke, such as Oroomiah 
Seminary in Persia, Litlis Mt. Holyoke, 
Marsovan Seminary and Euphrates Girls’ 
College in Turkey, St. Sebastian in Spain, 
the Huguenot Seminary, Cape Colony, 
and Wellesley College here at home, are 
living growing monuments to a wonder- 
ful missionary impetus. 


sions. 


Hindrances that are Not Hindrances 


By the Rey. P. Frank Price, Missionary to China for the Southern Presbyterian 


Church 


, VER since Jonah found a ship go- 
ing to Tarshish, and paid the fare 
thereof, and went down into it to go with 
them thither, men have been turning 
aside from the work that God has called 
them to do for a_ perishing world. 
Like Jonah, they have found reasons 
wherewith to excuse themselves; but, 
alas! too often—as in the case of Jonah— 
those excuses have failed to stand God’s 
searching test, and have occasioned only 
trouble and unrest. 

I have been asked to speak a faithful 
word to those who in a solemn hour when 
they heard God’s voice saying “ go,” and 
a dying world say “come,” pledged 
themselves for service in any part of the 
King’s domain, and who have since been 
shaken in the fixedness of their purpose. 
To those who have been clearly kept back 
by God’s providence, we can not speak 
too kindly. They may enjoy God’s smile 
in the home field, as well as in the foreign 
field. But to those who are detained by 
hindrances that are not hindrances, the 
frank and faithful word is the friendliest 
word. 

Lack of health may or may not be a 


real hindrance. Only the mature judg- 
ment of two or three medical advisers 
should be accepted as final. The health 
of those in foreign countries is largely 
gauged by the way in which they care 
for themselves. Some who have weak 
constitutions are not injured but rather 
benefited by foreign residence. Arch- 
deacon Moule, of Shanghai, once said 
that when he first went to China his 
friends prophesied that he would not sur- 
vive three years of service. He has com- 
pleted thirty years of faithful and ef- 
ficient work. It is as easy for God to 
spare a life in a foreign climate as it is 
for Him to shorten a life in the native 
land. 

Supposed incapacity hinders many. 
The volunteer argues in this wise: “ The 
language is difficult, I can never learn 
it; the obstacles are insurmountable; I 
am not intellectual enough nor good 
enough to be a missionary.” It may be 
said in passing that there are now so 
many lines of missionary work—evan- 
gelistic, medical, educational, colportage, 
and business departments—that men and 
women of widely varying capabilities may 
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find congenial spheres in the same great 
work. Moreover, only a small percent- 
age of missionaries have ever had to give 
up because of inability to learn the lan- 
guage of their adopted country, while diif- 
ficulties should not deter, but should en- 
courage, rather, those who go forth in 
God’s strength. We would not lower the 
high mental and spiritual standard needed 
in missionaries in our day. As Dr. John 
puts it, they need “ grace, grit, and gump- 
tion.” But the fact that God desires a 
high standard should not weaken our 
resolution, but should appeal to our 
deeper nature, and plant in us a purpose 
to attain, in God’s strength, the high 
mark set before us. “ He giveth power 
to the weak, and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength.” All re- 
sources are in Him. He who calls can 
abundantly qualify. He who qualifies 
can send forth. 

The needs of the home field deter a 
great many. Only facts can dissipate the 
false idea that the “ heathen in our own 
land” need us more than the untold myr- 
iads of the regions beyond. Here it 
is the light of day, with here and there a 
dark valley: there it is the darkness of 
midnight, with only a few streaks of light 
to relieve the blackness. If the reluctant 
volunteer could hear for one hour the 
wail of suffering humanity, a suffering re- 
lieved only by Christian medical mis- 
sions, if he could imagine himself for 
one night in that darkness of supersti- 
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tion, ignorance, and sin—a darkness that 
can be felt—surely he could no longer al- 
low the “ heathen at home” to turn him 
aside from the urgent call in other 
lands. 

The calis and claims of home friends 
often have undue weight with expectant 
missionaries. It may be an aged or in- 
valid parent, an impoverished relative, or 
some loved ones with whom it seems im- 
possible to break the old ties. ‘These are 
delicate and difficult matters; but they 
must be decided in the fear of God, re- 
membering that the promise is to those 
who leave brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for Christ’s sake. God will take care of 
the missionary, and of his loved ones. 
He will bless his absence and bless his re- 
turn; while some one who has been with- 
held or who has held back, will find by 
bitter experience that it is better to do 
God’s will in the dark places of the earth 
than to follow one’s own plans in a fav- 
ored land. 

In a word, if there was a holy hour 
in which God’s voice seemed plain and 
His servant answered “ Here am I, send 
me,” the presumption is in favor of fol- 
lowing the impulse of that hour. If it 
be God’s will to go, no hindrance can 
arise that can not be overcome. But the 
life that runs counter to God’s will, no 
matter for what reason, however out- 
wardly serene, will be like the troubled 
sea whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 





Who Is to Rule in the Philippines ? 


By G. E, Leavitt, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, ’98; Co. K, rst California Regi- 
ment, U.S.V. 


WOULD like to delay writing upon 
thissubject until | could collect more 
reliable data, but present crying needs 
urge me to make use of the little knowl- 
edge already possessed; for delay would 
be a crime against God and humanity. 
What I write is based upon personal ob- 
servation of my own, or of friends, and is 
confined to Manila and its immediate sur- 
roundings. 
Needs always imply danger. The 
greatest danger to which the Filipinos 
are subjected is an incoming flood of 


civilization. | Now that Spain’s sover- 
eignty over these islands is a thing of the 
past, and the United States will shortly 
take her place, modern civilization will 
turn this way. Could it be administered 
in digestible quantities, well and good; 
but it will come in great quantities, and 
will have to be bolted, and the Philippine 
Islands will have to suffer. To prevent 
the indiscriminate assimilation of good 
and bad, Christianity must keep pace 
with this civilization. 

The first wave of immigration will be 
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composed mostly of adventurous spirits 
who have come as miners or for business 
only, and who will not consider the wel- 
fare of the natives. Money will be their 
god, and no other will be held up before 
a very uncultivated race. We must 
counteract this baneful influence in its 
infancy, if our new East Indian posses- 
sions are to be Christ's. 

There is another thing that will work 
great disaster among the natives, and 
that is the influence of our soldiers. I 
am a soldier, and think that there are no 
soldiers like our own; but it grieves me 
to say that in many ways their actions 
do not recommend the Christian nation 
they represent. The natives have an ex- 
alted idea of us. To them we appear to 
be rich, good natured, and not careful of 
our morals. As soldiers they admire 
and respect us, and are quickly adopting 
our method of fightine. But are they 
copving our morals? I must sav. ves. 
As soldiers, only our rougher character- 
istics are seen by the natives, conse- 
quently our influence will not be for the 
best. Eventually we will occupy the in- 
terior towns, and extend our influence 
still farther. 

One must next mention an influence 
that in banefulness is not to be compared 
to that of the American soldiers. T mean 
the influence of the Spainish. With the 
Spanish, hypocrisy has hecome a com- 
monplace and religion a sham. This in- 
fluence extends from the northern to the 
southern tribes of this island. Luzon 
To be sure. when the Snanish took pos- 
cession of these islands. 200 vears avo. 
they imnlanted with their flag Christian- 
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ity, but only its shell. Heathenish prac- 
tices, and a terrible and revengeful God 
made up the kernel. Extortion, inhu-~ 
man treatment of their subjects, often- 
times extending to murder, are some of 
the object-lessons which the Dons have 
given the Filipinos. There are stories of 
deedssthat vie with the Inquisition in 
cruelty. Is it not our duty to rectify these 
distorted object-lessons? 

The worst enemy that Protestant mis- 
sionaries will meet is the Catholic 
Church. For over 300 years she has 
striven by various means to impress her 
religion upon the Filipinos. That she 
has to a great extent succeeded is evident 
when one considers that the religious 
authority was aided by the civil. It will 
be a hard matter to change these old 
conditions, but “ with God all things are 
possible.” The rising generation has 
imbibed freely of this superstitious reli- 
gion, and it will be no small task to up- 
root it. 

There surely will be a reaction against 
these teachings. Modern civilization, an 
influx of population, and the severance of 
church and civil authority, will shake the 
blind submission that has hitherto bound 
the Filipinos. Crest that reactionary 
wave with a Saviour’s love, and we have 
saved ourselves much hard work in the 
future, as well as gained many souls for 
Christ. 

Already missionary work is being 
done among the natives. Chaplain 
Pierce, of the Nebraska Volunteers, and 
two Methodist brethren, are in the field. 
Let us pray for the work in the Phil- 
ippines! 


Student Missionary Deputation Work 


$v David Park, President Student Volunteer Union, of Chicago 


O be a Christian in these last years 

of the Nineteenth Century in- 

volves no little responsibility. Never be- 
fore has God so prepared the nations of 
the world to receive His gospel. In or- 
der that this opportunity may be em- 
braced, two things are necessary : Conse- 
crated men, and consecrated monev. In 
order to supply the men, God has raised 
up the Student Volunteer Movement; as 
an important aid toward furnishing the 


money, He has instituted the Missionary 
Campaign. A student can no longer give 
the excuse that “ There is no use in vol- 
unteering. The Board can not send those 
who have already applied.” It has been 
demonstrated that the church will re- 
spond with funds when she knows the 
facts in the case. Moreover, no one can 
make a stronger appeal than he who has 
given his life to the work. 

One of the easiest, most practicable, and 
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most effective ways of reaching the 
churches is by what has been called 
‘deputation work ”’; that is, the sending 
out ef students during the winter months 
to speak in the churches and young peo- 
ple’s societies within easy access of their 
respective institutions of learning. 

It has been found best in most cases to 
send only those students who are volun- 
teers, or who would volunteer if the Lord 
should open the way. This work should, 
therefore, be in the hands of the Volun- 
teer band, and be conducted by a * Depu- 
tation Committee.” 

The duties of this committee are (1) to 
find out how many students are available 
for the work, and how often they can go 
out; (2) to correspond with the churches 
and make appointments for these speak- 
ers; (3) to keep a record of the work ac- 
complished and follow it up by corre- 
spondence, or by sending another speaker. 

The appointments may be made either 
with the churches and young people’s so- 
cieties, or with the latter only. If with 
both, the following plan has been found 
quite successful, especially for work along 
denominational lines: Explain your plans 
to the Missionary Committee of the dis- 
trict, presbytery, synod, ete., which has 
charge of the missionary interests within 
the territory that you wish to work. Pre- 
pare a circular letter to the pastors of all 
the churches in this territory, and have it 
signed by the chairman of the above com- 
mittee. This letter should contain the 
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general idea of the deputation work, and 
state that the speaker or speakers will be 
prepared to address one or both Sabbath 
services, and the young people’s meet- 
ing. 

It the young people’s society alone is 
to be visited, it will usually be best to se- 
cure appointments through the missionary 
department of the city, local, or county 
unions of the young people’s societies. In 
either case it is well to state that you ex- 
pect * only your expenses ”’ ; otherwise the 
societies will often forget to pay them. 

It should be the aim in every visit to ac- 
complish definite results. The missionary 
addresses are a very good entering wedge, 
and should be followed up by (1) the in- 
troduction of a missionary library—with 
reference to which write to the Volunteer 
Movement headquarters; (2) securing 
systematic giving to foreign missions by 
the use of weekly pledge cards, wherever 
the pastor approves; (3) a meeting with 
the Missionary Committee of the young 
people’s society. If necessary, organize 
such a committee. In this meeting em- 
phasize the leading ideas in * The Mis- 
sionary Spoke of the Epworth Wheel,” 
or “ Missionary Methods for Missionary 
Committees,” respectively. (4) If prac- 
ticable, start a missionary study class. 

One fundamental principle should al- 
ways be adhered to in deputation work, 
viz., that the Deputation Committee 
should be very careful to send speakers to 
churches for which they are fitted. 


Deputation Work for Definite Results 


By D. B. Eddy, of the Yale Mission Band 


VALUABLE illustration was given 
A to every student volunteer in the 
early days of the Spanish war. Our 
namesakes, the United States Volunteers, 
not only offered themselves for a danger- 
ous service, but, fearing lest some must 
he refused, they straightway began to use 
every possible means to get into the field. 
Personal effort, recommendations, politi- 
cal “ pulls” were all employed in their 
cager determination to be at the front. 
What a contrast it presents to the attitude 
many of us take toward “ the field” and 
“the front.” We have signified our wil- 


lingness to go; yes, even our purpose, and 
then, seeing that many are refused, we 
are looking forward in a hopeless way to 
the time when we too will thrust the blame 
for our detention upon the Church as our 
homeguard, or “ the rope-holders,” as we 
call them. One thing is certain, there will 
be but little use for a “ rope-holder ” un- 
less there is some one at the other end 
tugging and straining to be off and away 
into the fight. Many of us are like the 
little girl who, falling out of bed, told her 
mother that she must have gone to sleep 
too near the place where she got in. The 
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Student Volunteer Movement is to-day 
threatened by the number of so-called 
“ detained volunteers” who “ fell asleep 
too near the place where they got in.” 
Shall we, as the victims of circumstances, 
or of obstacles, or even of the ties of our 
affections, desert the call of God in our 
lives to drift back among the many “ called 
to stay” with the readyexcuse, “the Board 
could not send me.” What a pity that 
our pledge does not read, “I purpose, if 
the Board permits, to become a foreign 
missionary.” As long as the open doors 
and the white fields challenge us to come, 
as long as God calls us to go, so long are 
we bound unto Him to put forth every 
energy, to “believe, hope, love, pray, 
burn, waken the dead, hold fast by 
prayer ” until the waiting Christ answers 
and we are thrust forth as laborers. 

It is to the young people in the churches 
that we turn in our effort to find a way 
to the field. They are beginning as never 
before to take their part in “the great 
enterprise.” We have always received 
from them a ready hearing and a cordial 
sympathy, so that systematic deputation 
work among the organizations of the 
vicinity has hecome an indispensable fea- 
ture in the work of every Volunteer Band. 

It is the thought of many that an ad- 
vance step in this work can be made in 
the greater definiteness of our message. 
Speaking for the Band with which we 
were connected in college, we confess tha’, 
looking back upon four years of ef- 
fort, we can find almost no abiding re- 
sults. We delivered over three hundred 
addresses on those familiar topics, “ The 
Need,” “Our Responsibility,” “The 
Present Opportunity,” only to find that 
the real demand was for practical plans 
and methods of work. Does not this dan- 
ger confront the work of many other vol- 
unteers? We deceive ourselves in think- 
ing that this froth will result in renewed 
activity or in definite results of any kind. 

For four months it has been the privi- 
lege of five of us to spend our entire time 
among the churches in this endeavor to 
bring the best possible methods into the 
missionary work of the young people. 
Perhaps a few words from this experience 
may help some of the volunteers in their 
work this year. 


Tn the first place, much of our “ talks ” 
must be put aside. Glowing phrases about 
the need, or quotations about the present 
crisis, have but little permanent value; 
rather let us give simple but strong state- 
ments of conditions confronting the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Tet us remember that 
we are to handle “aright the word of 
truth,” and fear lest we “ pad the sword 
of God’s Word” till it can not pierce or 
cut. Do we really believe that His Word 
carries more weight than our own? Our 
talks will prove it. One of the lines of 
thought that will stand wear and tear is a 
simple development of the teaching of the 
Word regarding “ missions the central 
thought of Christianity.” 

In the second place let us carefu'ly se- 
lect those practical methods that will be 
indispensable to a strong missionary inter- 
est. We would throw all the weight pos- 
sible into this statement: Never leave a 
society without having accomplished 
something definite. Their interest will die 
down, but a plan adopted, a library placed, 
a pledge signed, will “abide.” Do not 
expect, however, to make them a fully or- 
ganized college missionary department in 
a single hour. After selecting the plans 
that vour band will push, let them be 
printed in a simple way and endeavor to 
have the society, represented by their 
leaders, adopt these definite lines of work 
for the year. Do not merely suggest and 
trust them to adopt, but have the society 
express an opinion, bring out the objec- 
tions, and finally check the plan as a por- 
tion of their policy for the vear. 

With us it has heen found that eight 
points sum up the work proposed, each 
point being presented with strong empha- 
sis and with suggestions for carrying it 
out. These eight points are: (1) The 
early appointment of the best possible 
missionary committee. (2) The use of a 
missionary prayer cycle in connection with 
the weekly prayer meetings. (3) The 
careful study of plans outlined in “ Mis- 
sionary Methods for Missionary Commit- 
tees,” or “ The Missionary Spoke of the 
Epworth Wheel.” (4) The best possible 
missionary library. (5) The organiza- 
tion of a mission study class or reading 
circle. (6) The securing, by the best 
method of systematic giving, of a definite 
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sum for the present year’s work of the 
Foreign Missionary Board of the denomi- 
nation represented by the society. (7) A 
strong presentation, by special committee 
or individual, of the giving to the Lord of 
the tenth of one’s income. (8) The care- 
ful preparation of a regular missionary 
meeting. 

A brief explanation of some of these 
points would be necessary, but there is 
opportunity to say only a word. No. 2— 
the Prayer Cycle—is proving invaluable. 
The societies are using five or six minutes 
in every meeting in prayer for the home 
and foreign fields. A few words of ex- 
planation by a committeeman will make 
the prayer intelligent and the plan once 
tollowed will develop this prayer spirit in 
individual lives as well as in the society. 
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One chairman says, “ We wish that you 
might see the change in the prayer life of 
cur society and of all of us since we began 
to follow the Cycle.” 

Though it is not possible to develop or 
explain this line of definite work, yet may 
we not urge every volunteer to carefully 
think over his own methods of deputation 
work to see if he is not losing an oppor- 
tunity of definitely organizing. where now 
he is only talking. 

These home fields are also ready for the 
volunteer’s sickle. Wehave seen churches 
inquiring for some one to support, whom 
they may hear and know. It is our earn- 
est conviction that no volunteer need stay 
at home if he is willing to plant and har- 
row, waiting to harvest when he is seek- 
ing some church that will “ Send.” 


-Requisites for an Effective Association 
By Harry Wade Hicks, International Student Secretary 


HE Association should be a felt 
force in every college. Its influ- 
ence will be measured by the purity of 
its membership, and by the efficiency of 
its working force. No other organiza- 
tion in the institution is so much needed, 
nor has another such resources and meth- 
ods which have endured the test of ex- 
perience. Nowhere can a student move- 
ment be found attended with purer mo- 
tives, completer equipment, more thor- 
ough training for the execution of its 
plans, or better administration. Yet, not- 
withstanding the completeness of its meth- 
ods, many an Association has failed to 
fulfill its immense opportunities as an ac- 
tive agency for the betterment of student 
life as a whole, and of individual lives in 
particular. Two facts explain much of 
this impotency. First, the real meaning 
of membership has not been impressed 
upon the men who have joined the Asso- 
ciation, and second, the active members, 
and especially the committees, have not 
appreciated the value of a full year of 
service. 

To be a member of the Association 
should prove a blessing both to the organ- 
ization and to the person who has joined. 
‘ How much shall | receive?” is less im- 


portant than * How much can I| give?” 
The first alone implies selfishness, but 
with the second it implies service. Hence 
every new member should be carefully 
acquainted with the purposes of the As- 
sociation, its methods, its claims upon 
the members, its opportunities, and its 
needs, before his name is accepted. In ad- 
dition to giving this information, which is 
necessary to intelligent membership, the 
membership committee should learn the 
desires of the applicant regarding a field 
of service in one or another department of 
the Association. This will make possible 
an intelligent appointment for the new 
member by the president, and will tend 
to engage every member in some effort 
congenial to his tastes and ability. The 
period of membership and the member- 
ship fee should be explained, the fee col- 
lected if possible at the time, or a date of 
payment fixed by common agreement, and 
such other intelligence given that no pos- 
sible misunderstanding can ever arise to 
cause any dissatisfaction or estrange- 
ment. 

Every member should attend with fair 
regularity at least one Association en- 
gagement, that he may receive the ever- 
present good of Christian fellowship and 
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training in religious work. It should be 
the aim of the officers and committees 
to connect every member with either an 
office, a committee, or a Bible or mission 
study class, or in regular attendance at 
one of the religious meetings. An active 
member should be active both in sympathy 
and in service, although rare instances will 
be found when the member can not, for 
good reasons, enter into more than the 
svmpathetic relationship. The associate 
member may be as active in sympathy as 
the active member. Affiliation with some 
department of the work will be the direct 
avenue to affiliation with the Church, and 
thus to larger service. In proportion to 
the numbers of members engaged in defi- 
nite action will be the efficiency of the 
Association as a force for good in the in- 
stitution. 

One year offers short time for the per- 
formance of such large plans as lie at the 
door of every office and committee. The 
spring term may well be spent in reorgan- 
izing, in training for new work, and in 
completion of work begun under former 
leaders. The committees and _ officers 
should be thoroughly instructed in the du- 
ties belonging to their departments by the 
time the fall term opens. Unusual activ- 
ity will be demanded during the opening 
weeks, but the work will then be only 
fairly begun. A written policy, framed 
after thorough study of the field, will 
make possible continual effort throughout 
the whole year, through the means of per- 
sistent personal endeavor. Right here 
there is a temptation. Instead of being 
content with present attainments, which 
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may have been large, let each committee 
begin intelligent personal work among 
those not yet enlisted in the Christian ac- 
tivities of the college, drawing men into 
membership, into the meetings, into Bible 
classes and mission study classes, and into 
other forms of service. This kind of work 
will not be possible except through prav- 
erful fidelity, but ground gained in tiis 
hand-to-hand contest will do greater honor 
to God than much that is won by means 
of public mass-meetings. 

The ultimate test of efficiency will be 
the degree of attainment of the three fun- 
damental purposes of the Association 
movement among colleges. [ach com- 
mittee should aim to deepen the spirituat 
life of all the Christian students of the 
college. To win men to a saving know!- 
edge of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord 
should be a prime purpose of every officer 
and committeeman. To afford students 
training in the methods of religious work 
should be the joyful ambition of every 
leader and worker, that the Church of 
God may not lack consecrated leaders aii 
lay-workers in all parts of the world, 
representing all professions open to stu- 
dents for life. In short, plans and meth- 
ods of work are not ends in themselves, 
but simply means to the end that the un- 
derlying purposes of the Association may 
be accomplished in the lives of men. With 
active members, committees, and offcers, 
united in determination to fulfill these di- 
vine principles, the Association will be- 
come a factor of mighty force in student 
life, because charged with the power of 
the Spirit of God. 


Student Summer Conferences for 1899 


HE plans that have already been 

perfected for the four Student Con- 
ferences, which will be conducted next 
summer, under the direction of the 
Student Department of the [International 
Committee, give promise of even greater 
attendance and deeper results than in 
any former year. ‘They will be held. as 
last year at Northfield, Lake Geneva 
(Wis.), Asheville (N. C.), and Pacific 
Grove (Cal.). It is right that these meet- 
ings should be considered the most im- 


portant events in the life of the Student 
Associations, for from them leaders in 
various departments get a deepening and 
strengthening of the religious life, and a 
practical training in the conduct of stu 
dent Bible classes and other lines of organ- 
ized Christian work for students that are 
indispensable, if they are to be vital forces 
in the religious life of the colleges. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
every Association be represented by the 
best men, those who will occupy the 
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places of leadership next year. It is very 
helpful to have large delegations 
from all the institutions; it is of even 
vreater importance that the delegations 
excel in quality. The Associations should 
therefore take early steps to secure their 
delegations. . 

The Northfield Conference will be held 
June 30 to July 9. The policy this year 
will be to have a few speakers to remain 
for several days, rather than a larger 
number to. give one address each. It is 
hoped that Prof. George Adam Smith, of 
Scotland, the author of the “ Life of 
Henry Drummond,” will be one of the 
speakers. Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New 
York; Rev. George Hodges, D.D.. of 
Cambridge, and Rev. Alexander McKen- 
zie, D.D., of Cambridge, have been in- 
vited and are expected to speak. Mr. 
John R. Mott, who is now working 
among the students of Scandinavia, will 
return in time to speak at Northfield. 
Special emphasis will be placed upon the 
normal Bible classes which are being ar- 
ranged with much care. Provision for 
the study of methods of organized Chris- 
tian work in colleges has been made by 
arranging for daily conferences for stud- 
ents from different classes of institutions 
under the direction of Secretaries of the 
Student Department of the International 
Committee, and other experienced lead- 
ers. 

The program of the Lake Geneva 
Conference contains a number of well- 
known names. Among those who will 
appear upon the platform are President 
Charles J. Little, of Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute: Rev. 
cock, D.D., of Baltimore: Mr. S. M. Say- 
ford, of Boston, and Prof. W. W. White. 
who is now conducting a “Ten Weeks’ 
School for Bible Study ” in London, with 
great success. Mr. Mott will also be able 
to spend a few days at this conference. 


Maltbie Davenport Bab- 
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As in former years, the normal Bible 
classes, the Association conferences, the 
Missionary Institute, and the athletic life 
will be well provided for. The conference 
will be held June 16 to 25. 

On the same days the delegates from 
the Southern colleges will meet at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., making use of the buildings 
and grounds of Bingham School. The 
high altitude and magnificent mountain 
scenery proved last year to add much to 
the pleasure and comfort of those who 
attended. Mr. Robert E. Speer, Prof. 
W. W. Moore, of Richmond, Va.: Mr. 
John R. Mott, Dr. Walter R. Lambuth, 
of Nashville, Tenn., and Rev. R. J. Will- 
ingham, D.D., of Richmond, Va., will be 
heard at the platform meetings. The 
college conferences and missionary in- 
stitutes will be in the hands of the secre- 
taries of. the Student Department and of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, re- 
spectively. 

The students on the Pacific coast will 
hold their conference at Pacific Grove, 
Cal., May 19 to 28. Mr. C. C. Michener 
and Mr. H. W. Rose, of the University 
of Michigan, will have charge of the 
business arrangements, and of the confer- 
ences on Association work. Mr. H. B. 
Sharman, the Secretary of the Bible Study 
Department, will conduct the Normal 
Bible Class, while it is expected that Mr. 
R. P. Wilder will give direction and prac- 
tical help to the missionary interests of 
the meeting. The platform addresses 
will be given by prominent laymen and 
clergymen of that region. 

With such programs the  Associa- 
tions may feel assured that with their co- 
operation by praver and a vigorous Sum- 
mer Conference campaign, these gather- 
ings will mark an epoch in the work in 
their own institutions and in the religious 
life of the institutions of higher learning 
of North America. 


Editorial 


~UMMER campaign work and depu- 
N tation work mean the missionary en- 
thusiasm and consecration of the colleges 
brought into energizing touch with the 
young people of the churches. Student 
lives consecrated to an evangelism that 


knows no bounds except those indicated 
in Christ’s last command, are the provi- 
dential agencies to do this arousing, if 
events ought to be taken into consider- 
ation in interpreting the will of God. 
Student Volunteers are told of great 
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stretches of mission lands as yet unoccu- 
pied by missionaries, of great masses of 
population as yet unevangelized. Ap- 
peals for workers for these fields reach 
our shores by every incoming steamer, and 
it is inevitable that the volunteer should 
be touched by the cry for more workers. 
It is right that he should be stirred by 
this need of the regions beyond until his 
every breath is burdened by prayer that 
laborers be thrust forth. Such prayer has 
gone before the Lord of the Harvest dur- 
ing these years of the existence of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for lor- 
eign Missions, and it has been answered 
to the extent that laborers have been 
called. But these laborers that have been 
called are not being thrust forth. Can it 
be that the volunteers are detained in or- 
der that, before they sail, their message 
may be brought to the home ¢hurch? 
Those student. volunteers and others who 
have had a part in deputation or summer 
campaign work among the young people 
of the churches in the months gone by, 
declare the awful need of the church for 
just such work as they have been able to 
do, and their estimate of the situation has 
been confirmed by church officials every- 
where. Thousands of the churches in 
the United States and Canada are filled 
with young people who, because of ig- 
norance, seem to care absolutely nothing 
whether the «nenlightened millions, thev 
of our generation, ever hear of Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth and Olivet and Cal- 
vary with all that those names mean for 
a race in need of a Saviour. To the stu- 
dent volunteer has been given a vision 
of a world need and a world possibility. 
He it is, with his heart on fire to be 
speeding with the life-giving message, 
that must spread this divine enthusiasm 
among the young people at home. But 
without hesitation, the statement is made 
that at the present rate this generation 
of heathen, those for whom our Watch- 
word pleads, will have passed from earth 
before the student volunteers shall have 
sounded among the young people of this 
land the God-given convictions that have 
come into their lives. Not a student who 
has caught the larger vision should fail to 
meet his whole responsibility at this time. 
when the homeland is coming to see that 
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those students who have their eyes fixed 
with longing on the farther lands have a 
message which it should hear. 

»* ad ad 

A request to fill out a report blank with 
a list of innumerable questions concerning 
the year’s work often produces a feeling 
of impatience or the thought that the time 
could be spent more profitably in working 
than in keeping records and reporting sta- 
tistics. Yet careful records and reports 
are essential to efficiency and progression 
in all forms of organization, and without 
them organized Christian work among 
students would lose much of its effective- 
ness. 

The record of work accomplished and 
the orderly report of this work is an in- 
spiration to those who are doing it. Such 
records produce definiteness in planning, 
enable the officers to make comparisons 
with the past, show ‘points of weakness, 
and help to indicate what phases of the 
work should be emphasized. Moreover, 
the thought that a report is to be made 
becomes a worthy stimulus to prompt and 
faithful effort and to careful preservation 
of accurate statistics. 

But if records are helpful to the present 
workers, they are of even greater value 
to those who are to take up the work in 
the future. If there is to be growth and 
progress from year to year in the Asso- 
ciation work, it will be because the work 
is built each year upon the experience and 
achievements of the past. Accurate rec- 
ords preserved in a durable manner are the 
only means of placing this experience at 
the disposal of the members. 

The helpfulness of the secretaries of the 
Intercollegiate Movement depends large- 
ly upon their knowledge of the conditions 
and tendencies of the work in each Asso- 
ciation, which can best be obtained from 
the reports upon the statistical blanks. 
Such information will enable them to 
make valuable suggestions and to give 
inspiration and encouragement. They are 
also able to discover from these reports 
the strong and weak points in the work 
in different sections of the country, and 
in this way to obtain valuable guidance in 
shaping their policy. 

One of the sources of help and inspira- 
tion in the intercollegiate tie is the fact 
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that through it each Association can gain 
information concerning all phases of work 
of the whole brotherhood. But this in- 
formation will be accurate only when 
every Association sends full and careful 
statistics of its own work. Inaccuracy 
in the report of a single Association, or a 
failure of one officer to send the report 
will vitiate the statistics of the whole 
Movement and make them unreliable. It 
is apparent, therefore, that there are good 
reasons for the emphasis that is placed 
upon gathering reports. Any Associa- 
tion which fails to co-operate by sending 
its statistics promptly does injury to the 
whole Movement. 


ad »* &* 


Large summer conference delegations 
of carefully picked men are not the result 
of spasmodic effort during examination 
time at the end of the spring term, as 
perennial failures on the part of certain 
institutions to be properly represented at 
these gatherings will show. March 1 is 
none too early in the college year for pray- 
erful thought and aggressive effort to be 
given to the matter of securing for the 
college, preparatory school, or seminary, 


adequate representation at one of the sum- 
mer conferences. Rarely, indeed, is it 
that any delegation at Northfield, or Lake 
Geneva, or Asheville, or Pacific Grove in 
its delegation meetings does not come to 
the conviction that there are men in the 
college who ought to have been members 
of that delegation and might have been 
made a part of it had prayer and effort and 
sacrifice each done its perfect work. In 
prayerful conference let the men upon 
whom the responsibility rightly falls make 
a list of those Association members who 
ought to compose the delegation and let 
the cultivation of these prospective dele- 
gates begin immediately. Hundreds and 
even thousands of changed lives bear tes- 
timony to the fact that no greater kind- 
ness can be done to a Christian college 
man than to see to it that at some time 
during his college course, the sooner the 
better, he attend one of the summer con- 
ferences. Let the working up of the del- 
egation be carried on with the conviction 
that the future religious work in the in- 
stitution itself is at stake, and that lives 
of increased fruitfulness and of more in- 
tense activity are to be the fruit of effort 
at this time. 
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A recent tabulation reveals the fact that 
496 of the 1,500 student volunteers in 
Great Britain have sailed. 


Thirty-three theological seminaries are 
now included in the Theological Section, 
of the Student Movement. 


It is expected that the student move- 
ment in Germany will appoint a second 
secretary within a month or two. 


The Association in the Yamaguchi 
Higher College, Japan, has grown from 
seven to seventeen members within six 
months. 


Two Bible classes with forty-four mem- 
bers have been started at Hotchkiss 
School, Connecticut, under the leadership 
of the masters. 


Yale, Princeton, Amherst, and Wes- 
leyan Associations are arranging to send 
deputations to a large number of neigh- 
boring fitting schools. 


Two thousand students attended the 
Day of Prayer service, February 12, at 
the University of Edinburgh. Eighty con- 
versions resulted from the meeting. 


The new Indian Student Associations 
are located in the Indian Training School 
at Chemawa, Ore., and the Chilocco In- 
dian School, Arkansas City, Kan. 


A special student conference was held 
last month at Groningen University, Hol- 
land, to consider the missionary policy of 
the Dutch Students’ Christian Union. 


The University of New Brunswick has 
joined the Canadian Colleges’ Mission, 
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which is contributing toward the support 
of Mr. J. Campbell White’s work in Cal- 
cutta. 

The students of Knox College, ‘Toronto, 
raise annually $3,000 for home missions 
and carry on work during the summer 
months at twenty-eight home missionary 
points. 

Christian Unions exist or are in process 
of formation among the students in the 
Universities of Lyons, Montpelier, ‘Tou- 
louse, bordeaux, Lille, and Nancy, 
I'rance. 

Baron van boetzelaer, of Utrecht Uni- 
versity, has spent several weeks recently 
in studying the Christian organizations 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Cambridge 
Universities. 

In Trinity College, ‘Toronto, once a 
month there is intercession for missions. 
There is also a mission study class of 
fourteen following the course laid down 
by the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Three new Associations have been add- 
ed to the Colored Men’s Section of the 
Student Department: Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Md.; Western College, Macon, 
Mo.; Slater Industrial Academy, Win- 
ston, 4. 

The most effective work ever carried 
on in the University of Southern 
California is that of the present year. The 
Association is especially strong in Bible 
study and in the work of the Member- 
ship Committee. 

The students of Central University, 
Pella, Ia., conducted evangelistic meetings 
for nearly a month. They had charge of 
the mectings themselves, and as a visible 
result there have been seven professed 
conversions among the men. 

The Association of Crozer Theological 
Seminary has thirty-two members in the 
Mission Study class. The course of study 
is a hiographical one. The devotional 
committee has charge of daily morning 
chapel and the weekly prayer-meeting. 
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Professor Wilbert W. White is meeting 
with wonderful success in connection with 
the Ten Weeks’ School for bible Study 
which he is conducting in London. It is 
reported that fully 12,000 people attend 
his lectures each week at the nine centers 
at which the work is carried on. 





Victoria College, Toronto, held a mis- 
sionary conference lebruary 3-5, to con- 
sider the extension of the Forward Move- 
ment among the young people of the de- 
nomination. ‘Twenty districts have indi- 
cated a desire to support each its own 
missionary. 





A room has been comfortably furnished 
for the Association of Starling Medical 
College, Columbus, Ohio. It is the result 
of the energy of two members who se- 
cured the money and did the work. The 
secretary of the faculty has also given 
hearty assistance. 


The summer school for New Zealand 
students was held at Nelson, New Zea- 
land, January 14 to 22. Nearly every 
Christian Union in the colony was repre- 
sented. Mr. W. H. Sallmon, Traveling 
Secretary of the Australasian Christian 
Union, was present and had charge of the 
Bible study. 


Mr. Kin Takahashi, the Japanese stu- 
dent whose energetic perseverance made 
possible the Association building at Mary- 
ville College, Tennessee, will be the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Tokyo Association 
during 1899 in the absence of Mr. S. 
Niwa, who is to spend the year in Amer- 
ica in a special study of Association work. 


On February 9 an Association was or- 
ganized with 27 charter members in the 
University of Cincinnati. A Young 
Women’s Christian Association was or- 
ganized a week later. One immediate aim 
of these organizations is to create a suffi- 
cient demand for a daily voluntary chapel 
service, so that one will be provided by the 
trustees. 





An awakened spiritual interest in the 
Iowa State Normal School, at Cedar Falls, 
during the last part of the fall term, fitly 
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closed a term of earnest work. Several 
men were converted. The visit of the 
Yale University Missionary Band has 
been a great inspiration, and the interest 
aroused will result in more thorough study 
of foreign missions. 





The most important events in the stu- 
dent field during the next two months will 
he the Ohio Presidents’ Conference at 
Delaware, Ohio, March 9-12, and the 
(‘onference for Presidents of Associa- 
tions of the East which will be entertained 
by the Association of Colgate Univer- 


sity, Hamilton, N. Y., April 6-9. 





Association men from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and from the 
College of Pharmacy, New York City, 
take rooms and board together without 
incurring any additional financial re- 
sponsibility. It is hoped that this move 
will finally result in securing an Associa- 
tion club house for the men of these two 
Associations. 





“ Christianity and its Influence ”’ is the 
title of an address, published in pamphlet 
form, now being distributed by the As- 
sociations of Toronto and Trinity Medi- 
cal Colleges. This address was delivered 
by Sir Oliver Mowat before the students 
of these two medical colleges, Sunday, 
February 13, 1898, and has been pub- 
lished by request. 





Twenty-three delegates from Mt. Alli- 
son, Acadia, and Dalhousie attended the 
college convention of the Maritime 
Provinces at the University of New 
Brunswick. Eighteen men from the 
University of New Brunswick were pres- 
ent throughout the convention. The 
three main subjects discussed were Mis- 
sions, Bible Study, and Personal Work. 





The following fitting and preparatory 
schools have recently organized Young 
Men’s Christian Associations: Montclair 
Military Academy, Montclair, N. J.; 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. ; 
Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. ; Dick- 
inson Preparatory School, Carlisle, Pa. ; 
Hiawatha Academy, Hiawatha, Kan.; 


La Bett County High School, Altamont, 
Kan. 





The theological seminaries which have 
recently become affiliated with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation by joining 
the Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Movement are: Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Conn. ; Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City; 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill.; Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, III. 





Dr. J. E. Merrill, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who attended the 
Federation Conference at Eisenach last 
summer, and who has recently gone to 
the Levant under the American Board, has 
visited some of the colleges of Armenia 
and communicated greater interest and 
earnestness to the members of the Student 
Associations. Dr. Merrill will teach in 
the Central Turkey College. 





Starling Medical College, Columbus, 
Ohio; Medical Department of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; the 
Western Pennsylvania Medical School, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; University College of 
Medicine, Richmond, Va.; Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, Boston, Mass., and 
Cornell Medical College, New York City, 
are now enrolled among the Student Asso- 
ciations of the United States and Canada. 





The students of the Theological Sem- 
inary in New Brunswick, N. J., have 
adopted a plan for deputation work in the 
interest of foreign missions. The plan 
is heartily indorsed by the president of the 
Seminary and the corresponding secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Ten places have been visited by students 
within a fortnight, and calls to address 
churches in other places are coming in 
rapidly. 





In Colombo, Ceylon, an Intercollegiate 
Association is organized especially for 
the students of five colleges in the city, 
aggregating 1,100 students. These col- 
leges are all within a radius of a half mile 
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from the house which has been opened 
for the work of the Association. In addi- 
tion to this work in Colombo, there are 
five Student Associations in the Jaffna 
Peninsula, which is a promising field for 
the student work. 


The ninth annual conference of Col- 
ored Associations of North and South 
Carolina, held at Biddle University, 
Charlotte, N. C., was largely a gathering 
of representatives of Student Associa- 
tions. Delegates were in attendance 
from twelve of the leading educational 
institutions of those two States. The 
sessions were deeply spiritual. The aim, 
scope, and methods of Association work 
were thoroughly considered. 

The faculty and students of McMaster 
University, Toronto, set aside one day 
each month for the study of Missions. 
All lectures in the arts and theological de- 
partments are suspended on that day and 
the large attendance of facuity and stu- 
dents shows how much the day is appre- 
ciated by all. The Volunteer Band cor- 
responds with the graduates of the Uni- 
versity in the mission field, and letters 
from the alumni are read at every meet- 
ing. —- 
At the University of Pennsylvania this 
year’s foot-ball, track, and crew captains 
are very active in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. ‘The organization has started 
mission work for boys on South Street, 
Philadelphia. A building has been se- 
cured, and money raised from students 
and other sources for carrying on the 
work for one year. Several of the of- 
ficers of the Association will room in this 
building, and classes will be conducted 
by volunteer workers from the Associa- 
tion. 


New Associations have recently been 
organized in the following universities 
and colleges: Weaverville College, Weav- 
erville, North Carolina; Friends’ College, 
Wichita, Kan.; Greer College, Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois; St. Paul’s College, St. 
Paul Park, Minn.; Southwestern Kan- 
sas College, Winfield, Kan.; Kansas Wes- 
leyan Business College, Salina, Kan.; 
New Mexico College of Agricultural and 
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Mechanical 


New 
Mexico; Lloward College, East Lake, 
Ala.; American School of Osteopathy, 
Kirksville, Mo.; Michigan State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Fredonia Inst1- 
tute, l’'redonia, Pa. 


Arts, Messila Park, 


Rev. W. H. Hannum, the first corre- 
sponding secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for loreign Missions, 
writes as follows concerning the field 
where he has been laboring in western 
India: * ‘here is a population of about a 
million and a hali dependent on our Rat- 
nagiri station for the Gospel (except for 
the corrupt teachings of Romanists), with 
only one foreign and two native preach- 
ers. Of these the foreign preacher and 
one ilative preacher are placed at Ven- 
gurla, 85 miles south of Ratnagiri, leaving 
the station itself under the care of the mis- 


sionary women. There is an 
overwhelniing need for men!” 
At the Australian Student Summer 


School, held at Mornington, Victoria, 
December 15 to 22, 163 registered dele- 
gates were present. The gathering was 
the first summer conference held in Aus- 
tralasia, the program being prepared along 
lines followed in the summer gatherings 
in America and Great Britain, making 
allowances for climatic conditions. Ac- 
cording to the Australian /ntercollegian, 
the “ conference proved to be a greater 
success than even its most ardent pro- 
moters had dared to hope.” Besides all 
the larger institutions of Australia, ten 
secondary schools were represented. On 
the last morning of the conference, before 
breakfast, a missionary meeting was held 
on the beach by the student volunteers. 


For the past fifty-four years the under- 
graduates of Knox College, Toronto, 
have been directing their attention to the 
recently settled parts of Canada. During 
the past summer twenty-eight men were 
supported among the miners, lumbermen, 
fishermen, and others, many of whom 
would otherwise be deprived of gospel 
privileges. For the prosecution of this 
work nearly $5,500 was required ; of this 
$3,200 was raised on the fields, and for the 
rest the students depended largely upon 
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the co-operation of the young people’s 
societies of the church, supplemented by 
the liberality of their friends. In the win- 
ter students of this college hold services 
in many of the public institutions in the 
city, and also supply several missions in 
and around Toronto. ‘They contribute lib- 
erally toward the support of Rev. J. Go- 
forth, who is at work in China represent- 
ing the alumni of Knox College. 


During the Christmas holidays in 1897 
student vacation woik had its begin- 
ning in California. A party of four Asso- 
ciation men from the University of Calli- 
fornia, with a leader from San Anselmo 
Theological Seminary, spent eight days 
in holding religious services in a little 
interior town of the state. This year 
two parties, each of six men, were sent 
out, including nine men from the Univer- 
sity of California, two from Stanford 
University, and one from California Col- 
lege. These two parties spent the eight 
days from January 1 to January 8, 1899, 
in holding evangelistic services—the one 
in Modesto, where the four Protestant 
churches united for the meetings, the 
other in Walnut Creek, where the two 
Protestant churches united. The series 
of meetings were declared by the pastors 
and church people to have been in every 
way successful. Five declared conver- 
sions resulted, and there was awakened a 
deep and general interest in spiritual 
things which will tell strongly for good. 
lhe twelve Association men returned 
home, feeling that they had indeed found 
the best way to begin the New Year. 


At Syracuse University this year great 
emphasis is laid on thorough organiza- 
tion. Every department is being care- 
fully reconstructed and placed on an 
efficient working basis. In order to per- 
fect the machinery, and also to furnish an 
object-lesson in the need of organization, 
the Association ordered made a large 
oak cabinet for records. Each officer and 
each committee has a drawer, and there is 
room also for old records and printed 
matter. One key unlocks the whole, and 
every officer and chairman has a dupli- 
cate. In order to help the committee 
work, the Association held, a few weeks 


ago, a “ Committeemen’s Tea.” About 
twenty men were present. ‘his year, 
also, the committee on bible study is try- 
ing a new plan, with great success. There 
has always in the past been great diffi- 
culty in getting the men to the classes 
that were held in the Association build- 
ing. ‘This year the chairman of the 
committee hit upon the plan of taking 
the teachers to the men. Eight classes 
have been organized, meeting at the vari- 
ous club houses and chapter houses. 
The classes are growing. ‘The total num- 
ber in classes is about 100, as against 
thirty last year under the old plan. 


The total membership of all the four- 
teen Associations in the Intercollegiate 
Department, Chicago, at present is 554, 
of which 467 is active and 86 associate 
membership. There are 143 men in 
twelve classes now following systematic 
courses of bible study. All the classes 
but two are taught by student leaders. 
Seven Associations now conduct a regu- 
lar weekly religious meeting, at each of 
which the average attendance is twenty- 
three. Five Associations occupy rooms 
in as many college buildings. A total 
of 178 students are actively engaged in 
this Christian work for students, serving 
as Officers, committeemen, and teachers 
of Bible classes. Twenty-three men 
have obtained permanent employment 
through College Associations. There 
were personally inspected by the mem- 
bers of the Association, previous to the 
opening of school last fall, 225 rooms 
and boarding places, and over 300 stu- 
dents were assisted in finding suitable 
quarters. Thirty-five hundred copies of 
an eighty-page leather-bound handbook 
were distributed to students free of 
charge. Exclusive of “ College Night,’ 
a total of six general students’ receptions 
have been held since September Ist, with 
a total attendance of 450 students. There 
are 175 students using the gymnasiums 
at the Central and West Side buildings. 


Rev. F. R. Bunker, a student volun- 
teer from Olivet College, Michigan, who 
is a missionary in South Africa, writes as 
follows: “ How I wish the volunteers 
might be sent out speedily. The pressure 
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on us who are on the field is more than 
flesh can bear. ‘Twelve or.thirteen of our 
force are so nearly broken down with 
overwork that they must have a change 
This only rolls more work on us 
who are left, for no missionaries are here 
to take up the work which they lay down. 
This field is a strategic point, and ought 
to be held. The evangelists from this field 
can evangelize all the tribes from here to 
the Zambesi. The Zulu language is 
spoken or understood in all that region. 
There are vast numbers of people in that 
region unevangelized. It is the fever re- 
gion, and all the missionary societies are 
passing it by. We have helpers who 
would go there if they could be support- 
el. I long to take a band of helpers to 
preach the Gospel for eight or nine months 
in the year there. The Zulu Mission 
would consent to let me go. But there 
are no means to support us. Isn't it sad? 
£75 or £100 would put a force of ten help- 
ers in that region for a season, but we 
have it not. I believe that the Lord is on 
the throne, and He will do something in 
this matter. He wants to bring us to 
see that it is not in man’s power—then He 
will surely reveal Himself in power and 
majesty.” 


soon. 


Mr. David McConaughy, who has for 
years been at the head of the Association 
in Madras, gives the following impressive 
account of the confession of Christ by a 
Hindu student early in the year: “ A 
was one of the first Hindu members to 
join the Madras Association on its estab- 
lishment in 1890. He had graduated 
shortly before from a mission college, 
where, through the Bible teaching, he 
had become convinced of Christ’s claims, 
and would have declared his faith public- 
ly had he received encouragement. But 
he was advised to remain in his own 
community and to let his light shine 
there. This he attempted to do, until 
the light under the bushel was all but 
extinguished. When the Association 
was established he at once gravitated to 
it. Meanwhile he had married, and the 
barriers were thus raised higher still. At 
length, after patiently waiting and teach- 
ing his wife for years, he arranged to be 
baptized, with her, on a Sunday morning 
in January last. On their return home 
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from the church the storm burst; he was 
forsaken by everyone except his old 
mother; his wife was forcibly carried off 
by her relatives, and he has not seen her 
since. Although his mother at first at- 
tempted to throw herself into the well, 
she has steadfastly resisted the pressure 
of her community to drive A from 
her house. As she would not eat food 
prepared by anyone outside her own 
caste, and as no servant of the caste 
would serve her son at any price, A 
has himself learned to cook and do the 
household work outside of office hours. 
Qn the afternoon of the day of his bap- 
tism he testified at our gospel meeting, 
‘I have already to-day had more oppor- 
tunity to witness for Christ than in all 
my eight years of secret discipleship.’ It 
is through much tribulation that men 
enter into the kingdom out here.” 








One of the strongest Student Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in the world 
is that at Robert College, Constantinople. 
Religious meetings are held every week in 
the Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, and 
English languages. Mr. William T. 
Stead, editor of the British Review of 
Reviews, in writing recently from Con- 
stantinople, said concerning Robert Col- 
lege: “ Thirty years ago a couple of 
Americans, Christian men, with heads on 
their shoulders, settled in Turkey and set 
about teaching American methods to the 
rising youth of the East in an institution 
called the Robert Coliege. They have 
never, from that day to this, had at their 
command a greater income than $30,000 
or $40,000 a year. They have taken no 
hand in politics. They have abstained 
from identifying themselves with any sect, 
nationality, or party. They have stuck to 
their appointed task, and they are still 
sticking to it. They have insisted that 
every student within their walls shall be 
thoroughly trained in the American prin- 
ciples, which, since they were imported 
by the men of the ‘ Mayflower,’ have 
well-nigh made the tone of the world. 
They taught all these students five lan- 
guages, but they never hesitated to pro- 
claim that, though they spoke with all the 
tongues under heaven, it was but foolish- 
ness unless the moral and spiritual char- 
acter of the students was trained and 
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molded by religious men. * Moral devel- 
opment, spiritual discipline, is the more 
essential part of education.’ * The true 
object of college education is the develop- 
ment of the faculties and the formation of 
character.’ That was their line and they 
have stuck to it now for thirty-four years. 
With what result?’ That the American 
college is to-day the chief hope of the fu- 
ture of the millions who inhabit the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. They have two hundred 
students in the college to-day, but they 
have trained and sent out into the world 
thousands of bright, brainy young fellows 
who have carried the leaven of the Ameri- 
can town meeting into all the provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire. Robert College 
men are turning up everywhere. If the 
good work goes on the alumni of this 
American institution will be able to sup- 
ply the personnel of the civilized admin- 
istration which must some day supersede 
the barbaric horror that is at present mis- 
named the government of Turkey.” 


Planting and Development of 


Missionary Churches— 
Study Outline, [.-IIT. 


HE course in mission study for the 
spring term is an exceedingly 
practical one, and will give students an 
informing and interesting view of mis- 
sionary work. The author of the new 
textbook is the late J. L. Nevius, D.D., 
regarded as one of the foremost mission- 
aries in China. Perhaps no single indi- 


vidual has done more to advocate and ex- 


emplify a successful system of missionary 
procedure than he, and his work is bear- 
ing fruit in other lands, especially in 
Korea, as wellas in China. America’s 
strongest missionary board has given each 
of its missionaries a copy of this book as 
a manual for personal guidance, while it 
has received the indorsement of the con- 
ference of American missionary secre- 
taries. In Mr. Speer’s address at the De- 
troit Volunteer Conference, he stated that 
next to St. Paul’s writings this book was 
of the utmost value to prospective mis- 
sionaries. 

Every volunteer should regard it his 
duty to take the new course, whether pre- 
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vious ones have been studied or not. Non- 
volunteers will also find it an illuminating 
study, as it enables one to look behind the 
scenes and enter into the fellowship of the 
missionary’s life with its varied problems. 
It shows how the Church of God in non- 
Christian lands springs up and develops 
into strength, or leads a sickly life, ac- 
cording as the influences which are 
brought to bear upon it are helpful or 
harmful. The textbooks will be ready by 
the fifteenth of March, in ample time for 
the use of those who may have finished 
the winter course. The textbook may be 
had at the office for fifteen cents, in paper, 
or for twenty-five in cloth, postpaid. 
Relow is given an outline of the first 
three studies. The headings in heavy- 
faced type of the textbook correspond to 
the Roman numeral headings of the out- 
line, while the Arabic numerals are the 
same in both outline and textbook. This 
outline will prove helpful to both class 
leaders and students in preparing the les- 
sons, while leaders will doubtless use it 
in questioning and in planning their work. 


Chapter 1—Weaknesses of the 
Old System 


T. Introductory. 

II. The Old System ws. the New: 1. 
Why the new plan was adopted. 2. Ex- 
tent of the change from old to new meth- 
ods. 3. Three main differences between 
the two systems. 4. Two tests determin- 
ing relative advantages of the systems. 

111. Author’s spirit and attitude in this 
discussion: 1. His former relation to the 
old system. 2. Aim should be to reach 
true and just conclusions. 3. This dis- 
cussion intended as a warning rather than 
as advice. 4. Old method, if carefully 
guarded, yields beneficial results. 5. No 
method can avoid all difficulties. 6. Spir- 
itual factors more essential than methods. 

IV. The Old Method a natural one: 1. 
Reasons causing missionaries to adopt it. 
2. Circumstances leading natives to favor 
it. 3. These reasons result in a grave 
mistake. 4. The truth of the old system 
available for the new. 

V. Objections to the Old Method: 1. 
Making paid agents of new converts in- 
jures their station. (1) It loses their 
helpful presence, if withdrawn. (2) En- 
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jealousy and dissatisfaction 
thers. 2. Making paid agents of 
new converts a personal injury. (1) Re- 
sults in twofold deterioration in charac- 
ter. (2) Diminishes his personal useful- 
ness and may lead to dissatisfaction. 3. 


venders 


among 


This system makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish the true and the false. (1) Fvil 
resulting through the agent, (2) and to 


inquirers. (3) These results due to lack 
of a sifting process. 4. Employment sys- 
tem leads to mercenary results. (1) Paid 
agents likely to attract mercenary inquir 
ers. (2) Illustration. 5. It tends to 
stop voluntary work of unpaid converts. 
6. Old system likely to lessen influence of 
the missionary enterprise. (1) “ Rice- 
Christians ” prejudice the Church at home 
against missions. (2) Injurious effects 
upon natives outside the Church. (3) 
Such objections should not he gratuitously 
furnished. 
[End of Study T.] 


Chapter II--How Deal with New 
Converts 


I. Abide in the old calling: 1. The dan- 
ger of departing from the Scriptural in- 
junction. 2. Objections to literal inter- 
pretation of the passage; replies. 3. Ap- 
parent reason for departing from ‘t to- 
day; counter considerations. 4. Other 
Scriptural arguments. 

Il. Importance of precedents in deal- 
ing with new converts: 1. Scriptural view 
found in Il Thess. iit, 7-12. 2. The view 
of | Thess., ninth chapter. 3. Why 
should not missionaries follow St. Paul's 
example? 4. Importance of securing 
volurtary agents at first: exhortation 
thereto. 5. Objection from usage in 
Christian lands; rejoinder. 6. Objection 
that voluntary zeal is prompted by hope 
of ultimate gain. 

ITT. Converts should be taught the true 
nature of the Church and its develop- 
ment 

IV. They should be tested before pro- 
motion. 

V. Training necessary before converts 
are placed in positions of responsibility: 
1. Scripturalness of this training. 2. 
Method of training men for usefulness in 
the Church, 
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VI. Young converts should be com- 
mitted in faith to the Lord. 


Chapter 11 1—Origin and Growth 
of Stations in Shan-tung 

|. General account of Shan-tung mis- 
sions: 1. Early beginnings and workers. 
2. amine relief and its effects. 3. Points 
of policy agreed upon by different socie- 
ties. 4. Methods mainly used by differ- 
ent persons for developing work. 5. Au- 
thor’s own work discussed from this point 
on. 

I]. Mutual relations of the missionary, 
heipers and leaders. 

IIT. Principle underlying station or- 


ganization and its application: 1. General 
statements of the principle. 2. General 
application of this principle. (1) Mis- 


sionaries’ work. (2) That of helpers. 3. 
Che group system under helper’s charge. 


4. Sunday services described. 5. Station 


leaders; earlier and later ones. 6. Sta- 
tien chapels: Character; by whom fur- 
nished ; advantages. 
[End of Study IT.] 
[V. Instruction of inquirers and 


church members: 1. Necessity at first of 
leaving this to local leaders. 2. Reasons 
why such leaders are preferable to itin- 
erant paidagents. 3. Difficulty of securing 
leaders in the beginning ; compensations. 
4. Why teaching is preferable to preach- 
ing; evils of latter. 5. Truths taught. 
(1) Those taught probationers. (2) 
Books and regulations used. (3) “ Man- 
ua! for Inquirers.” 6. Six departments 
of teaching. 7. Value of Scripture 
stories. 8. Reasons for requiring all to 
learn the Manual. 

\V. Christian knowledge gained by the 
station members: 1. Christian culture of 
the majority of them. 2. Some special 
cases. 

VI. Bible or training classes: t. Pres- 
ent composition of these classes: time of 
holding. 2. Traveling expenses of class 
members; why partly borne by mission? 
3. Studies pursued and proficiency at- 
tained. 4. Such classes will give way to 
higher work. 

VIT. Manner in which stations are 
propagated: 1. They often start from an 
interested convert. 2. Testimony of the 
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Baptist Mission. 3. Reasons for not 
employing more paid agents. 4. Change 
of policy will depend upon circum- 
stances. 

VIII. Classes to which church mem- 
bers belong. 

IX. Persecution: t. Its varied forms. 
2. Missionary’s relation to law-suits; 
evils arising therefrom. 

X. Sabbath Observances: 1. Attitude 
of the author’s mission on the sub- 
ject. 2. Christ’s teaching our guide 
in this matter. 3. Diversity of prac- 
tice. (1) Unjustifiable labor. (2) Justifi- 
able work. (3) Actual conditions. 4. Ap- 
parent inconsistency objected to: reply. 

XT. Discipline: 1. This is indispen- 
sable and possible. 2. Reasons calling for 
discipline. 3. How administered. 4. 
Proportion of excommunicated members : 
effect on stations. 5. Suhsequent atti- 
tude of the excommunicated. 6. Ohiec- 
tion that discipline can not he adequate 
under local leadership; reply. 

XTT. Contributions of these stations. 

XTIT. Different plans for encouraging 
schools. 

XTV. Men employed and incidental ex- 
penses: 1. Number of church members 
paid by foreigners. 2. Aid given a per- 
secuted young man. 3. Tabulation of ex- 
penses for the vear 1885. 

XV. Summary and forecast. 

[End of Study TIT.] 
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Topic: Paul the Missionary 

A S Paul is a character so well known, 

/ and as in some Bible classes his 

life is being studied, the committee ar- 


ranging for the meeting should aim to 
bring out only those points sugested by 


the ahove topic: even these should be. 


carefully planned for. so that freshness 
and interest mav be assured. 

1. Tf the mission studv class of the in- 
stitution made use of “ St. Paul and the 
Gentile World ” last sprine. it will be well 
to consult the leader of that course as to 
materials accessible in addition to the New 
Testament. and also as to the nersons best 
fitted to take the various parts. 

2. Decorate the hoards. if there are any 
in the room, with such sentiments as 
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“Unus versus Mundum”’—illustrative 
of the difficulties and foes opposed to St. 
Paul, St. Chrysostom’s characteristic 
phrase, ‘“‘ The Heart of the World,” and 
Dean Stanley’s words, “ The pulses of 
that mighty heart are still the pulses of 
the world’s life, still beat in these later 
ages with even greater force than ever.” 

3. Perhaps four topics may be best con- 
sidered. (1) Let the first one he done 
through the successive reading by differ- 
ent persons of verses stating the motives 
underlying Paul’s missionary activity. 
See “St. Paul and the Gentile World,” 
page 8. (2) The first speaker may viv- 
idly describe the Gentile world into which 
he thrust himself, especially the social and 
moral conditions encountered. Uhlhorn’s 
“ Conflict of Christianity with Heathen- 
ism,” pages 29-62, and the standard lives 
of St. Paul, as those of Farrar, Cony- 
beare and Howson, Lewin, etc., will fur- 
nish abundant and fresh material. (3) 
If Stalker’s “ Life of St. Paul ” is at hand, 
and if a very superior reader can he se- 
cured, have him read five pages in the ag- 
gregate of his “ Picture of a Pauline 
Church,” chapter viii. This will give a 
vivid idea of what the apostle did and 
failed to do in his work. (4) The 
strongest speaker should come last, and 
should present Paul’s life and labors for 
the Gentile world as the norm for the im- 
itation of earnest Christians . to-day. 
Point out on the map the countries and 
distances traversed, largely on foot; the 
strategic points at which he established 
churches; the prominent persons convert- 
ed through his ministry, and the character 
of such converts; and the epistles and 
ideals left bv him to our generation. The 
above may be briefly alluded to and the 
balance of the fifteen minutes allowed the 
speaker should be devoted to the se- 
cretsof Paul’s success as a missionary and 
his message to the student of to-day. Dr. 
William Taylor’s “ Paul the Mission- 
arv”’ will be helpful here, though the 


Epistles themselves and some of the other 
lives of the apostles to the Gentiles will 
give a higher and more inspirational out- 
lock. Tet the leader see that in it all a 
deep spirit of earnestness is fostered, in 
the prayers, singing. connecting remarks, 
and in the words of dismissal. 
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Reviews 
The School of Obedience.” By the 


Rev. Andrew Murray. Published for 
the Students’ Christian Association of 
South Africa. London: James Nesbitt 
& Company, Limited. 

The Students’ Christian Association of 
South Africa had as one of the main 
features of its college conference, held in 
July, 1898, a series of five addresses by 
the Rev. Andrew Murray, whose devo- 
tional books are so favorably known 
throughout the world. These addresses 
have been published in a small volume 
for the organization under whose aus- 
pices they were delivered. Unless it be 
the volume entitled * With Christ in the 
School of Prayer,” probably none of the 
writings of this eminent South Africar 
pastor and missionary will prove to be of 
greater help to the students of the world 
than this latest publication. Of the eight 
addresses in this book, two will appeal 
with especial power to student readers. 
Of these, one is entitled “ The Morning 
Watch in the Life of Obedience,” and 
the other “ Obedience to the Last Com- 
mand,” both of which emphasize mes- 
sages that are being sounded throughout 
all the student world by the organiza- 
tions which compose the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. The members of 
the Students’ Christian Association of 
South Africa are to be congratulated on 
having made such a notable contribution 
to the growing list of publications put out 
in the interest of work among students. 


Report of the Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, held at 
Kisenach, Germany, July 13-17, 1808. 
New York City: John R. Mott, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth st. Twenty-five cents. 
An account of this remarkable confer- 

ence appeared in the October number of 

Trt INTERCOLLEGIAN. The gathering 

was so noteworthy and of such wide- 

reaching significance, that in response to 

a general and urgent request, the Secre- 

tary of the Federation has prepared this 

report, which will be read with great ap- 
preciation and profit by all who are inter- 
ested in this world-embracing student 
movement. The report opens with a con- 


cise description of the conference, which 
gives the reader a clear conception of 
the purpose, spirit, and power of the 
widely representative meeting held last 
summer in the old historic town of 
Fisenach. Then come the addresses 
and symposia of the conference. The 
leading addresses have to do with na- 
tional movements, their aim, plan of or- 
ganization, perils, means of awakening 
deeper spiritual interest and missionary 
zeal, prayer as a mighty force, etc. One 
would naturally expect such addresses, 
given byleadersof national student move- 
ments, to be exceptionally thoroughgoing, 
instructive, and helpful. Of peculiar in- 
terest are the symposia,—one on “ Student 
Temptations,” discussed from the view- 
point of five different nationalities, and 
the other, “ Why Do Not More Students 
Accept Jesus Christ?’’ which was an- 
swered by the representatives of nine dif- 
ferent movements, who stated in a clear 
and forcible way the reasons why so many 
students throughout the world do not en- 
ter the kingdom. 

The third part of the report has to do 
with the actual progress of the student 
work in all lands. Of special value is Mr. 
Mott's report as General Secretary of the 
Federation, in which he gathers up the 
results of the various student movements, 
and in a most encouraging and inspiring 
way indicates the marked advance which 
has been made in the year 1897-98. It 
had been the most fruitful year ever 
known in connection with Christian work 
among students, and it was evident that 
the Federation had been used, and with 
increasing power would continue to be 
used as a most helpful agency in all parts 
of the student world. 

The detailed reports from all the stu- 
dent movements represented at the con- 
ference are included, and also brief re- 
ports from six lands where no movement 
has as yet been organized. 

This report of 122 pages gives one an 
excellent view of the world-wide student 
field, and everyone who desires to keep 
informed regarding some of the most sig- 
nificant and inspiring movements in con- 
nection with the progress of the king- 
dom should have a copy of this report in 
his possession. 
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